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Indochina: The Configuration of Forces 


ITHIN Indochina, the principal factors are 

three—the French Empire, the people of the 
region, and aggressive communism. The French Em- 
pire has worn a twofold historic mask: the forms 
and terms of the democratic republic at home, some 
symbols of social equalitarianism extended to the 
colonies. The French Constitution of 1946 added 
the concept and the institutional framework for the 
French Union, an effort to make concessions to na- 
tional and regional interests without weakening the 
Empire. 

French rule in Indochina, despite some creditable 
achievements, did not earn a reputation for demo- 
cratic progress, nor yet for integrity and efficiency. 
After the war, the French came back in the wake 
of American power in the Pacific, and of British and 
Chinese occupation for the disarming of the Jap- 
anese. From the day of their return, they were 
under challenge by political groups and guerilla 
forces in varying mixtures of anti-Japanese, nation- 
alist, anti-French outlook, with communist leader- 
ship. Unready to take the admittedly difficult stand 
of unequivocal partnership with a forward-looking 
nationalist group, the French found no better allies 
within the country than the imperial and royal houses 
of the pro-French regimes. 

The French undertook the obviously necessary 
military action against the hostile threat of Ho Chi 
Minh’s detachments, lacking superhuman foresight 
of the long, hard road ahead. Moreover, Paris has 
all along been preoccupied by domestic disagree- 
ments and by the natural concentration upon Ger- 
man questions and French recovery. The political 
balance has continued to be narrow and determined 
other issues than those of Indochina; so that a clear 
decision for free partnership with the peoples of 
Indochina would cost the government enough votes 
to insure its immediate dissolution, with great risks 
vis-a-vis Europe and in face of French Communism. 
The total military cost has been tremendous to 
France herself, before and along with American 
supplements in money and material. 

Pride of history and stubborn unwillingness to 
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admit failure in policy have played their part, along 
with hardheaded knowledge of the inadequacies of 
Indochinese leadership and sentiment. French policy- 
makers have not found it possible to admit an “in- 
ternationalizing” of the problem and the war, either 
through the United Nations, or through sharing 
decisions with the United States. 

The peoples of Indochina possess a shadow of 
unity only in their comparatively short relationships 
with France. Ethnographically, linguistically, in 
historic institutions and culture, even economically 
and geographically, their variety is extreme. Such 
nationalism as exists is largely of the negative, anti- 
imperialist type easily transformed by the com- 
munists into their power-driven, mechanical sub- 
stitute. 

The communist factor is thoroughly professional 
and Moscow-promoted, despite its marshalling of 
local discontents and ambitions. Ho Chi Minh be- 
gan his career more than thirty years ago as an 
agent of the Third International in China and in 
Southeast Asia, with several tours of duty in Mos- 
cow and a place on the Executive of the body. Care- 
ful comparisons of his proclamations, his organiz- 
ing methods, and of his acts with those of the 
Russians of the Chinese communists reveal an un- 
happy degree of uniformity. Training of cadres, 
supplies of the more elaborate and costly material, 
provision of specialists, are among the more obvious 
forms of large-scale assistance given to Ho from 
Russia and China. 

Outside Indochina, besides France and the United 
States, several other nations are significant factors 
in the present problem and its possible development. 
The neutralism of India, Burma, and Indonesia is 
more clearly an assertion of Asian peoples against 
the imperialism of the western nations than it is 
readiness to play with communism. That anti- 
imperialism is most keenly felt in the home region, 
and not merely against the French but against any 
increase of western might on the soil of Southeast 
Asia. Britain is even more sensitive than the United 
States to the attitudes of India and Burma, and is 





anxious to foster adjustments rather than unbroken 
hostility vis-a-vis the communists of Asia. Costly 
warfare is to the British an impossibility which will 
be undertaken only if the communists leave them no 
recourse whatever. America needs the caution im- 
posed by the British outlook, and Britain needs 
supplement from the American willingness to face 
the immediate threats of the communists. 


Underlying the dangerous confusion of American 
voices on Indochina is a frustration rooted in the 
conditions of French Indochina, considered in the 
total range of communist expansion. The United 
States alone has both the power and the will to do 
something immediately significant against that ex- 
pansion. But responsible American leaders know 
that they can do something only with Asian peoples 
and the free nations as a group, not by unilateral 
intervention which would make enemies rather than 
save friends. The only formula that fits the case, 
and the only policy for which the American mind 
is adequately conditioned, is collective security—the 
United States joining with others to aid a nation 
attacked by aggressors. The communist attack, and 
the danger of its wide extension, are real indeed. 
But where is the nation? And where is the pos- 
sibility of collective action in Southeast Asia if that 
is vetoed by a country absolutely essential to col- 
lective defense in Europe? 


The importance of Thailand, the Philippines, Tai- 
wan, Japan, and Korea, in relation to the communist 
gains in Indochina, is often missed by elements of 
British, Continental, and American opinion which 
are concerned chiefly with appeasement or adjust- 
ment to communist advance. Thailand and the 
Philippines, longer independent than the neutralists, 
and each with responsible experience of danger, are 
anxious for collective security in full measure; as 
also are Taiwan, Japan, and Korea, each state in 
its distinctive position. But the point sought at 
this moment is the serious blow to their hopes of 
safety, the deep risk to their faith in the possibility 
of freedom. Anyone who has stood in the path of 
communist conquest knows how fully fact and craft 
are combined in massive organization of words and 
of power to convince men that the river in flood 
is invincible, and that all attempts to withstand it 
are suicidal. If Indochina, after long years of ex- 
hausting effort by the French and billions of aid 
from the United States, is given over what will be 
the effect on minds and parties and policies from 
Thailand northeastward to Korea and Japan? This 
is not in itself an argument for all-out war and no 
compromise; but it is a solemn problem that must 
be faced by those who want only to get out from 
the burdens and the risks of this moment in Indo- 
china. 


What will complete or partial loss of Indochina 
mean to Britain and to the neutralist states of India, 
Burma, Indonesia? Many will wish to come to terms 
with the communists while the latter are still out- 
side the gate and artfully good-mannered. Others 
will turn their hearts decisively against the new 
imperialists, but may not find it expedient to act 
effectively in opposition to them. In any case, it is 
surely true that patiently constructive cooperation is 
required, which ought not to be interrupted by the 
heedless loquacity of certain American senators and 
editors. Better examples of informing, restrained 
speech, and better leadership of party and all branches 
of government are required in Washington. 

Christians should not forget that Indochina in- 
cludes some two millions of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians, of whom the English-speaking world knows 
too little. Their history of faithful persistence 
through harsh persecutions run through a century 
and it will continue. Recently and relatively small 
Protestant missions are chiefly those of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, which normally maintains 
some twenty-five missionaries in Indochina, and, 
amid great linguistic problems and wartime con- 
fusion, have gathered some 20,000 communicants. 
If these Christians of Indochina were Protestants 
of the major church bodies, instead of Catholics 
and others, or if the Catholics were mainly con- 
nected with British or American missionaries, the 
information and the attitudes of many millions in 
Britain and the United States with reference to 
Indochina would be in a different pitch. 

M.S.B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The estrangement between Britain and our own coun- 
try seemed almost catastrophic a few weeks ago. It 
stemmed from President Eisenhower’s declaration that 
we would proceed with the organization of a defense 
community in South-East Asia, even if Britain were not 
prepared at this time for such a step. The British were 
reluctant to follow the American lead because it seemed 
to them to be heedless to initiate this policy in the 
midst of the Geneva conference from which they still 
anticipated positive results, while we had lost hope of 
any good consequences coming from this conference. 
We were probably more right than the British in these 
estimates, even as we were more reluctant to enter the 
conference. But. President Eisenhower’s — statement 
seemed to be a threat to exclude Britain from the coun- 
sels of South-East Asia if she refused to “play ball” 
with us. At any rate, the incident prompted a new 
wave of anti-American feeling in the whole of Britain. 
This sentiment was so disproportionate to the ostensible 
cause, that we had better look for the underlying source 
of friction between the two Anglo-Saxon nations, upon 
whose friendship the stability of the “free world” de- 
pends so much. 
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In addition to the understandable resentment of a 
nation which held the reins of power until it had to 
yield them to the upstart nephew from across the At- 
lantic, the differing policies of the two nations toward 
China is the chief cause of resentment among the 
British. They regard our refusal to recognize Commu- 
nist China and to admit it to the “United Nations” as 
too inflexible and as complicating the effort to detach 
China from Russia. The British left is, of course, much 
more vehement about these convictions than the Tory 
government. The attitude of the labor party may be 
gauged by its recent decision to send a delegation in- 
cluding both the leader of the party, Clement Attlee, 
and his neutralist opponent, Aneuran Bevan, to Commu- 
nist China. It must be added that McCarthy’s “foreign 
policy” consisting chiefly of vituperation against our 
allies in general, and against Britain in particular, be- 
cause of their insistence on the right to trade with the 
Chinese and other countries behind the iron curtain, 
aggravates the British resentment against us. Though 
Churchill has been a loyal defender of America against 
the criticisms of the left, it is apparent that he is not 
now willing to follow our lead without reservation. 

Basically, the problem between ourselves and Britain 


is whether we have sufficient flexibility in the conduct 
of our leadership of the free world and whether we may 
not be revealing some of the arrogance of power which 
is the constant temptation of the powerful, whether indi- 
viduals or nations. This arrogance is a trial to our 
friends and threatens the free world alliance for which 
our power furnishes the indispensable “hard core.” It 
is the old story: power is a necessity of order whether 
in nations or between nations; but the arrogance of 
power is a threat to unity; particularly to a unity which 
must rest on mutual respect and consent and not merely 
on power. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, the Indochina problem which caused the 
rift between us is taking a turn which justifies neither 
us nor the British. It is obvious that the communists 
will not accept peace terms except at the price which 
will threaten the independence of all three Indochinese 
states. That will dampen the British hopes. But if we 
want to prevent such a peace we will have to enter a 
very unpopular war and risk American lives in it. The 
perplexities of the day justify neither the British 
optimism nor our faith in the advantages of a “positive” 
policy. R. N. 


The Supreme Court on Segregation 
in the Schools 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


N an age of sorry realities and dread possibilities, 

one is grateful for any cheerful news. The Su- 
preme Court decision on school segregation gave 
every American of good will a large measure of 
cheer in a cheerless age. Our children may well re- 
member this decision long after the antics of the 
demagogues and the confusions of our statesmen are 
forgotten. The prerequisite for such a consumma- 
tion is of course that their confusions will not result 
in disaster. 

The statesmanship of the Supreme Court decision 
is displayed in its combination of boldness and con- 
cern for the political realities. It declares a principle, 
applies it to a situation without compromise. But 
it wisely postpones application of the principle for 
most of the affected states until they have time to 
adjust themselves to the conditions created by the 
decision. Thus any undue shock is avoided and the 
danger is lessened that the decision will provoke 
resistance by southern authorities. The court seems 
quite conscious of the fact that no law can be en- 
forced if it is not generally accepted by the people. 
When local recalcitrance becomes armed with the 
sense of the moral rightness of its cause, the case 
is lost. 

What is at stake in this whole enterprise is con- 
test between the moral sense of the national com- 
munity and local communities in which there are 
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vestigial remnants of the slavery ethos, at which the 
post-war amendments were directed, but which can 
not be quickly eliminated by any law. Therefore, 
the decision was, on the other hand, an excellent 
example of the power of law and of ethical norms 
in directing the moral growth of a community. For 
the law ordained “equality.” It embodied the prin- 
ciple of justice which was responsible for the re- 
jection of the institution of slavery. But communi- 
ties do not always conform their actions and attitudes 
to “tasks in hours of insight willed.’”” The hiatus 
between the ideal, embodied in law, and the social 
facts was most glaring in the states which enjoined 
school segregation by law. But it was a universal 
characteristic of our nation. It was in fact the 
“American dilemma” in Gunnar Myrhdal’s phrase. 
The dilemma was that we could not conform our 
race attitudes, at least to the one race which had at 
one time had slave status among us, to the basic 
presupposition of American democracy, eloquently 
stated in the declaration of independence which 
affirmed “That all men are created equal’; and 
given a new significance by the war which abolished 
slavery and which left the residue of the 14th and 
15th amendment in our basic law. Since the facts 
ef history do not however conform readily to the 
challenge of a law which states the ideal, rather than 
some minimal of conduct, American democracy was 








subjected to long years of tortuous experience in 
trying to conform to the ideal, incorporated in the 
law. 

In 1896, the Supreme Court tried to ease the 
hiatus between the ideal and the social realities by 
its doctrine of “separate but equal” rights before the 
law. It was a very good doctrine for its day; for 
we must remember that the present Supreme Court 
decision would, at the beginning of the century, 
merely have prompted revolt. And revolt which is 
so widespread that police power can not suppress 
it represents the defeat both of the law and the ideal. 
History had to prepare the nation for the present 
Supreme Court decision. By “history” we mean 
something more embodied than that abstract con- 
cept. We mean the thoughts and aspirations of a 
people, and the dozens of hesitant or bold actions 
which were taken by individuals and groups to over- 
come racial bias, to lift the educational standards 
of the allegedly inferior group and to breach the bar 
of segregation in every walk of life and in every 
communal relationship. 

We must, as Christians, humbly confess that the 
world of Sports has given the most vivid proofs 
of the spirit of brotherhood and fairness in allow- 
ing athletes to prove their worth without bar of 
color, proofs which undoubtedly affected the public 
temper more than the segregated churches could do. 
We must also include in this capillary action, the 
splendid proofs of worth furnished by the negroes 
in all walks of life, in all disciplines of culture and 
in every manifestation of moral character. The 
negroes have most obviously excelled in the arts 
and in sports; but they have shown the validity of 
the doctrine of equal worth in every department of 
life. Thus the way was prepared for the next step. 

Meanwhile the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
facilities was used effectively by the Supreme Court 
in the last two decades to open up new opportunities 
for negroes, particularly in transportation but also 
in the schools of higher learning where the force 
of the court ruling frequently opened the way for 
non-segregated education in cases where equal, but 
separate, institutions were available. In other words, 
where law and medical schools had to be opened 
up to negroes because the states could not furnish 
separate professional schools for them. The fact 
that “nothing happened” in these revolutionary steps 
under the prodding of the law prepared the way 
for the next step which the Supreme Court has now 
taken. 

In fact, the progress has been so rapid that it 
would have seemed plausible to “let well enough 
alone” and continue upon this course. But the court 
refused to adopt this policy. Challenged with the 
idea that separate school facilities could not be 
“equal” because they left a mark upon both white 
and colored children by the implication of inferiority 
for the colored group, the court met the challenge 
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by admitting this indictment of segregated educa- 
tion and proving the correctness of the indictment 
by an analysis of the “intangible” as well as the 
tangible factors of education. Thus the court wrote 
a great state paper as well as rendering a wise 
decision. Its rejection of segregated education is so 
persuasive that no one will probably have the hardi- 
hood to challenge it. It has fixed a point in our 
advance in democratic racial relations. Of course, 
the fact that the decision was unanimous served to 
increase its moral authority. 

The court might have been satisfied with this show 
of statesmanship; but it gave additional proof of 
its wisdom by deferring the date on which most 
of the states, not directly involved in the litigation, 
would have to meet the new norms. This policy did 
much to deflect any incipient revolt against the 
decision. 

The reaction in the south to the decision is almost 
as cheering as the decision itself. Only the Gov- 
ernors Talmage of Georgia and Byrnes of South 
Carolina are in open opposition. Most of the south- 
ern journals have accepted the decision as “in- 
evitable.” Some have regretted that the south was 
not allowed to make further progress under the 
old norms. There will no doubt be evasions and 
circumvention of the law, even as the “white pri- 
mary” is an evasion of the equal suffrage law. But 
there will evidently not be a widespread revolt 
against the court’s interpretation of the law; so that 
the decision would be negated in fact. 

Thus we have had another demonstration of the 
way in which an “open” community may grow, 
with the ideal furnishing the norm of conduct with 
progressive interpretations of the ideal, rendering 
it more rigorous and with social and moral history 
furnishing the stuff to give body to the ideal. 

To illustrate the significance of the Supreme Court 
decision and its light upon the health of our de- 
mocracy, we must report on a recent visit by a 
South African visitor. He was a pious Christian 
of peculiar Dutch African persuasion. But he had 
an uneasy conscience about race relations in South 
Africa which he tried to assuage by a visit to this 
country to study race relations. But such are the 
quirks of the human conscience and the capacity of 
the self for self-deception, that our visitor spent 
his time proving to himself that there was a wide 
hiatus between our ideals and our practices; that 
there was in fact much evidence of bias in our race 
relations and that therefore South Africa was justi- 
fied in its policy of rigorous segregation of races, 
which our visitor declared were created by God to 
be “different but not unequal.” We tried to prove 
to him that, if he and his fellow-countrymen really 
believed that the difference did not spell inequality 
and if they did not regard “creation” as fixed, but 
as part of the historic development to which every 
race and person was subject, they could not main- 
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tain the rigor of their policy. We argued further 
that the sin of South Africa was in closing the 
doors of hope. This would create increasing hard- 
ness of heart among the dominant group who had 
an uneasy conscience ; and would leave the minority 
group resentful and outraged. We told him that 
our society undoubtedly had an unsolved race issue. 
But we had many citizens in the white group who 
had dedicated themselves to the cause of justice and 


many negroes who hoped for the future; and al- 
lowed their hopes to console themselves about present 
bitter realities. We did not pretend that our com- 
munity was free of race prejudice, but we asserted 
that the difference was in the way a society was 
closed or kept open for future possibilities. The 
Supreme Court decision has justified every argu- 
ment used in that encounter. We hope our South 
African will hear of this decision and learn from it. 


The H-Bomb as Deterrent 


MUSTE 


Ms Fs 
[- appears that the present position of at least 

a very considerable number of thoughtful non- 
pacifist Christians may be stated as follows: A new 
“moral dimension” or “new dimension of moral 
perplexity” has been brought into the picture for 
Christians, if not for all men, by the combination 
of the H-bomb and “the New Look” policy of the 
U. S. administration (‘‘massive retaliation” with 
atomic weapons as a deterrent to communist bloc 
aggressions with conventional weapons, etc.). The 
policy is nevertheless justified, and in the first in- 
stance on political or practical grounds. If the com- 
munists fear we might even be the first to use bombs, 
their aggression may be halted: this means that war 
is prevented and also the spread of Communism 
by military means. This secured, we can go on to 
carry out the more basic politico-economic and spirit- 
ual measures to defeat Communism. 

It seems to me that this is shaky ground on which 
to build U. S. policy and the hope that Christians 
can avoid facing the choice between total war and 
possible communist domination. 

1. If a static approach is taken, there may be 
ground for the quite commonly held view that the 
A-bomb in U.S. hands deterred Russia from tak- 
ing over Europe in recent years. There are, never- 
theless, a good many informed persons in Western 
Europe who think other considerations were decisive 
in restraining Russian advance after the Czech coup. 
Moreover if we take a non-static view, we cannot 
but see that the A-bomb in U. S. hands was also 
an irritant and provocative. The Kremlin “had to 
have” its atomic arsenal. There is thus an atomic 
armanents race. An armaments race is not in any 
basic or permanent sense a deterrent but the op- 
posite. Once a Rome-Carthage pattern develops, 
war in the light of all the evidence results. 

2. Some contend that in this case both parties 
realize that H-bomb warfare means “total destruc- 
tion” for both and they will therefore “inevitably 
come to their senses and straighten things out around 
the council table.” Is this a remotely reasonable 
hope? 
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a. The fear engendered by the awful nature of 
the modern weapons stimulates suspicion, bitterness, 
recrimination, hysteria. It may well build up tension 
to a breaking point. It is hard to see how it can 
induce sanity. 

b. There are already many in this country—even 
such as Elmer Davis—who say, “Better no world 
than a Communist.” Many feel that it is “better to go 
down fighting and take Russia down to ruin with us 
than that our children shoud live under Bolshevism.” 
A leading nuclear scientist told me some years ago 
he despaired of a reasonable outcome “since Amer- 
icans would rather be dead lions than live mice.” 
Does any one contend that there is no sentiment in 
the Kremlin that ‘no world” would be better than 
one in the control of “the warmongers and im- 
perialists ?” 

c. The drive to develop a super-weapon or a 
strategy of surprise or in some other form which 
will give “our side” the edge, is and is bound to be 
the pre-occupation of each side. If, as J. C. Ben- 
nett recently suggested, “no government . . . can take 
the responsibility of deliberately lagging behind in 
the atomic race,” it “has to” take the responsibility 
of keeping or getting ahead. 

3. If we look at post-World War II developments 
from a global standpoint, where in view of the com- 
munist revolution in China, of Korea, Indochina, 
etc.—especially when account is taken of the ghastly 
losses Russia experienced in the war, the suffer- 
ing of China in war and revolution, and the relative 
backwardness of Russian economy, etc.—where is 
the evidence that communist advance has been “de- 
terred?” By almost any standard the advance has 
been steady and rapid, and the present outlook is 
highly favorable for the communist bloc. 

4. So far as the present and immediate future 
are concerned, it seems clear that neither the H-bomb 
nor A-bombs can be used in Asia and there is grave 
doubt whether even tactical atomic weapons can be 
employed. 

a. It is virtually inconceivable that the British 
government and people would support or even con- 





done such resort, save perhaps in the ultimate 
emergency of total war—i.e. when “deterrence” had 
finally failed. Thus we would be isolated. 

b. Psychologically—on top of Hiroshima, the re- 
cent Bikini tests, ete—we would lose the last bit of 
friendship and respect among Asian and African 
peoples who still, most of them, probably believe 
we would never use atomic bombs except on colored 
people. 

c. In the eyes of Asian peoples, resort to atomic 
weapons can only mean the U. S. will have military 
dominance in Asia. This is one thing they will not 
tolerate from any Western nation. 

5. Under the circumstances, the H-bomb cannot 
deter communist advance in Asia—or Africa for 
that matter. Present policy of incessant pressure, 
attempts at break-through as in Korea and Indo- 
china, where opportunity offers, utilization of Asian 
manpower, infiltration, etc. can bear steady fruit. 
Futhermore, it will inevitably appear justified—the 
means of “liberation”’—to Asians since it can point 
to the U. S. as war-like, reactionary and inhumane: 

a. As already noted, by making Japan a U. S base, 
intervention with a billion dollars’ worth of military 
aid in Indochina, etc., the U.S. is regarded as a 
military interloper in Asia, the “new imperialism.” 

b. Since as long as we play this role and U.S. 
capitalism seeks to establish itself in Asia, the popu- 
lar revolutions cannot trust us and accept our help, 
nor we trust them. We appear as reactionary and 
Communism by default can assume leadership of 
the revolutions, one after another. 

c. Since communist bloc countries can obviously 
rely on manpower, infiltration, etc., and we have to 
use “‘massive retaliation” as “deterrent,” we are the 
H-bomb brandishers and the Russians and “peoples’ 
democracies” are—‘‘obviously”—the “peace’’ forces. 
The H-bomb weakens U. S. positions in Asia. 


The Ethical Situation 


“The unlimited character of the means used” in 
war has always constituted a problem for Christians. 
John C. Bennett has recently written of a “profound 
moral difference in principle between destroying a 
city of seven million people with one bomb... and 
the use of force by the police to stop a riot.” And 
“the use of force within the limits which still pre- 
serve either the individual or the community to 
which it is applied for future reconciliation is sep- 
arated by a moral chasm from the use of force which 
so destroys the enemy that such future reconciliation 
is impossible.” 


It is furthermore suggested that if it comes to a 
choice between Communism (temporary submission 
presumably) and annihilation or total or A-bomb 
war, the choice would have to be the former. The 
U. S., then, cannot relinquish the H-bomb because 


of its deterrent value but if we ever used it we could 
not forgive ourselves. 

We have attempted to deal with the question 
whether the H-bomb actually has significant deter- 
rent effect. What of the ethical problem posed by 
the dilemma just stated? 

1. If he who makes a threat has no intention of 
carrying it out, the practical effect is cancelled. Cer- 
tainly where nations are involved the bluff will some- 
how be called. On what ethical or Christian ground 
can the threat of H-bomb war, in the absence of any 
intention to carry it out, be justified? Is deceit of 
this kind and on such a scale permissible ? 

2. We are in the position then of permitting— 
even encouraging by not pronouncing a clear judg- 
ment of condemnation—the nation to continue the 
atomic race which is extremely likely to end in the 
use of the atomic weapons, i.e. in the war from 
which we shall presumably have to withdraw as 
Christians, since it will be the greater evil and the 
means when actually employed will be destructive 
of justice. What is the moral or Christian justifica- 
tion for preparing to do what by definition we have 
no right to do? 

3. As suggested in a previous section, is the polit- 
ical-military situation not such and is it not the clear 
implication of the “‘massive retaliation” policy that 
the U. S., lacking manpower, will have to resort to 
the “preventive” use of atomic weapons—resort to 
them first? How is this reconciled with the position 
that preventive war and using the bomb first are 
ruled out? Are we not self-deceived, furthermore, 
if we contend that in this event the Church or Chris- 
tian citizens will, or will be able to exercise any 
“restraint upon power?” 

4. If it is assumed that Russia actually—and un- 
mistakably—“‘starts” the atomic war and we then 
resort to all-out use of the H-bomb, is this justifi- 
able? Presumably it will lead to near-annihilation. 
When J. C. Bennett says that “the motive of revenge 
would of itself” not make such action right but 
“it would be an act of desperation which could be 
more easily defended to our own conscience and it 
would not of itself set such an example of moral 
horror’—is he stating how as a matter of fact— 
since ‘our consciences have been toughened enough” 
—most church members and leaders will react or 
is he in effect giving moral counsel as to how it will 
be best to act—the “lesser evil”—in case massive 
retaliation is practiced? If the latter, what happens 
to the thesis that total war is “the greater evil” 
when it actually comes? 

As J. C. Bennett says: “To appeal now to the for- 
giveness that is possible when the worst is done is 
a misuse of the Gospel. It is equally important to 
anticipate the repentance which would accompany 
such forgiveness.”” How does this “anticipation of 
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repentance” express itself in what the American 
churches and American Christians now say and do 
—in what Evanston says and does? 


These notes by Mr. Muste include most of the criti- 
cisms which can be made from the point of view that 
has usually been presented in this journal. Many of them 
are entirely sound in themselves, especially those which 
have to do with the powerlessness of our kind of military 
power in Asia. It may very well be true that our very 
possession of the H-bomb weakens us in Asia. 

The very acute observations of Mr. Muste, many of 
which represent real questions in my own mind about 
my own position, do not help us to deal with the actual 
power situation in the world combined with the impene- 
trable curtain that does exist between minds and hearts. 
It would be intolerable to have the free world men- 
aced by a communist world with weapons which it could 
not match and with no chance at present to move to- 
ward some kind of better mutual understanding between 
the two worlds. The element of balance which now 
exists does enable us to gain time. It does probably 
prevent the outbreak of general war, partly because the 
communists do not rely primarily on military force. The 
communists do not want to destroy the world; they 
want to inherit it, and they believe that, if they are 
patient, they will inherit it because of the internal weak- 
nesses of Capitalism. On the other hand, this military 


balance can do no more than gain time for us. If we do 
not fill that time with bold and constructive efforts to 
help nations tempted by Communism find alternatives 
to Communism, we shall probably fail in the end. In 
this case we are likely to stumble into general war or 
the military balance itself may be upset decisively by the 
extension of power over vast new territories by con- 
spiracy and revolution. We must also use that time to 
do all we can to make contact with the people in that 
other world in spite of the curtain between us. 

It is too abstract to ask which is worse: total war or 
universal Communism. If the choice were put to us in 
those terms it would be arguable that under universal 
Communism there might be more remaining with which 
humanity might make a new start in the future than 
would be the case if we were to have total war. But 
today the question ts this: can we still prevent both war 
and universal Communism? The assumption of this 
journal is that this ts still a possibility. This is also the 
assumption on which the soundest elements in American 
policy have been based for some time. As long as it ts 
possible to prevent both total war and total tyranny, it 
is my view that we have an obligation to take those pre- 
carious and ambiguous steps which give some promise 
of doing this. It is here that real differences of judg- 
ment between Mr. Muste and this journal appear. 


J.C. B. 


Church News and Notes 


Message for Pentecost 
From W.C.C. Presidents 


A message from the presidents of the World Council 
of Churches was read in member churches around the 
world on Pentecost Sunday (Whitsunday), June 6. 
Many of the thirty-one member churches in the United 
States marked the day with special services emphasiz- 
ing Christian unity and world-wide outreach of the 
Christian church. 


A Message for Pentecost 
from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


As Presidents of the World Council of Churches we 
greet the Churches participating in the World Council, 
their congregations and members. We request them to 
join in prayer at this time for the Church Universal 
and particularly this year for the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to be held at Evanston in 
August. 


Our Lord has promised his disciples: “You shall be 
my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth.” The day of Pentecost 
marked the beginning of the fulfillment of that promise. 
Down the centuries, in spite of sins and schisms, the 
work of Christ in his Church has gone forward and 
spread throughout the world. Let us first therefore on 
this day give thanks to God for the Church and for its 
witness in all parts of the world. 

In this year the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will seek to proclaim anew that Jests 
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Christ is the only hope of the world. According to the 
New Testament the unity and the hope of the Church 
belong together. When we read the fourth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, the word “one” rings in 
our ears with the impressive reiteration of a church bell. 
We are brought face to face with the great simple facts 
of God’s revelation. 


Four of these unities are especially relevant for us 
today: One Body, one Spirit, one Hope, one Lord. The 
people of God are meant to live as one body. That body 
owes its life to the Holy Spirit. The whole body looks in 
one and the same direction, for it has heard one and 
the same call, the call to hope. The ground of that hope 
is the Lord “who was and is and is to be,” who has 
come in the flesh, who promised to be always with His 
people and who will come again as victor over sin and 
death. 

In a world in which true hope has become rare, the 
Church is called to proclaim in word and deed that 
there is hope, because there is Jesus Christ. In a divided 
world it has to show that this hope brings men together. 
Let us pray that the Second Assembly may be used of 
God to make us all better witnesses of that joyful truth. 

A Prayer for the Assembly: God, our Father, Who 
has given to Thy Church a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, make us 
worthy of our common calling to witness to that hope. 
Son of the Father, our Savior Jesus Christ, confirm 
in us the assurance that Thou art present with Thy peo- 
ple and that Thy victory will be fully manifested. Holy 
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Spirit, the Comforter, by the power of Thy fellowship 
unite all the scattered children of God together in the 
joyful service to Thy Kingdom, and so guide the As- 
sembly of the Churches that all may be done according 
to Thy will: and to Thee O God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, be the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory now 
and for ever more. 

A Prayer for the Church*: Our Father, we pray that 
the Church may be one in Christ, a true fellowship of 


* Written by Miss Sarah Chakko, a President of the 
World Council of Churches, shortly before her death. 
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the cloud of witnesses and of all those who now love 
and serve our Lord Jesus Christ. May the member 
Churches of the World Council of Churches be con- 
scious of their oneness in Thee and speak the word of 
healing to this troubled world. For the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WorLD CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

ATHENAGORAS OF THYATEIRA 

Er1vinp BERGGRAV 

Marc BorGNER 

GEOFFREY CANTUAR 

Joun R. Mott 

G. BrRoMLEY OXNAM 


Berlin Synod Protests 
East German Actions 


Berlin (RNS)—A resolution protesting actions of 
East Germany’s communist government that “obstruct” 
church fund-raising drives and the collection of church 
taxes was adopted by the Berlin-Brandenburg Synod of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany at its meeting here. 

The resolution called upon the East Zone government 
to rescind the 30 per cent cut in State subsidies to the 
Church it initiated last year and to reimburse the 
Church for the financial loss it has suffered since the 
reduction became effective. 

The Synod also directed administrative officials of 
the Berlin-Brandenburg Church to make representations 
to the Soviet Zone government on behalf of East Ger- 
man farmers whose situation it described as “most seri- 
ous.” The action followed a report to the Synod that 
living conditions of these farmers have “steadily de- 
creased” since last summer. 

Delivery quotas imposed upon the farmers are so high 
they cannot be fulfilled but many are being imprisoned 
for failure to meet the demands, the report said. Sup- 
plies of fodder and fertilizer are insufficient and prices 
the farmers get for their products are so low they cannot 
exist, it said. As a result, many of them “are in a state 
of almost complete physical exhaustion from the attempt 
to make ends meet.” 

The Synod appealed to the East German government 
to lift its ban on Stafette, monthly publication for Evan- 
gelical youth in the Soviet Zone and the only Protestant 
youth organ in East Germany. The paper’s license was 
withdrawn in January, 1953, at the height of the anti- 
Church campaign there. 

Meanwhile, the communist press in the Soviet Zone 
has launched renewed attacks upon Bishop Otto Dibelius 
of Berlin, head of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
who reported during the Synod meeting a revival of 
anti-Church trends in East Germany. 

The communist organs charged Dr. Dibelius with 
“showering artistically manufactured slanders upon the 
communist regime, thereby disturbing the peace and 

correct relationship between the East German State 
and the Church.” 


Author in This Issue 


A.J. Muste is Missioner of the Church Peace Mission 
in New York City. 
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